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FOREWORD 



I w 6 idd lik# to take this opporttahity to acknowledge 
appreciation to everyone iiiho has shared in the enterprise Which 
has led to this Report. It is difficult to give credit to all 
who shotild be named as hacving had a share in the Report, and it 
is with some hesitation that the names presented in Acknowledge- 
ments are singled out. 

At the same time, it is difficult to express appropriate 
appreciation even to those named without spelling out in much 
greater detail the efforts expended by these individuals. It is 
to be hoped therefore that each will accept this limited statement 
with the knowledge that more is felt than expressed. 

The opportunity to think together over the past five years with 
members of the University Counselling Association aad other colleagues 
has nurtured my continued concern about counselling services in the 
university. I am grateful for having this opportunity to bring 
together some fac-cs about the present and some possibilities for 
the future for the consideration of those most vitally concerned 
with the present and future development of these services in 
Canadian universities. 

It is with some sense of urgency that I have prepared this 
Report for the regional meetings to take place over the next several 
months in preparation for the Annual Meeting of the Association in 
June, 1968. It is less than the final version to be prepared next 
year, and I trust it will be received in the spirit in \diioh it is 
presented for your consideration} i.e. as a working paper for 
generating the next stage of shared thinking i»diioh can lead as 
quickly as possible to appropriate action, and the fulfillment of 
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th« intentions of the Association's resolution passed in June 
19661 



"Resolved that the University Counselling 
Association (UCA) undertake a study of coun- 
selling services in universities in Canada 
in terns of their principles » goals 9 objectives 
and organization for the purpose of establirtiing 
standards and guidelines for such counselling 
services*" 




Dee G. Apploy^ Past-President 
University Counselling Association 
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!• HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 



In 1962 When the first Canadian Conference on Student Mental Health 
was held in Kingston, less than one third of the universities in Canada had 
a formal Counselling Service, and the University Counselling Association 
had about 40 members* In the five years since that time, this picture has 
changed radically* The number of institutions reporting a formal service 
has almost tripled and the Association membership has more than doubled. 

As will be seen later in this Report, the average date of establish- 
ment of counselling services in the institutions reporting in this survey 
is 19625 and indeed one half of them date their existence from 1965* It 
was natural that each new Director or other person responsible for estab- 
lishing a service would look to those already established, often to find 
that "the expert” had one year of experience to share* Even this was wel- 
comed* At York Ifeiversity, we had in 1962 soufi^it help; by I 965 we had been 

sought out over and over and over again* 

In Ontario, for a number of reasons inolud'^ng relative geographic 
prjximity, there seemed to be a gi>od deal of this infoimal and individual 
researching taking place* Late in 1965 planning was begun for a provincial 
Exohange-of-Ideas Conference to facilitate this sharing of experience* 

At that meeting which took place at York University in April I 966 , 

30 universities and colleges were represented, and 83 individuals, some- 
times meeting someone from their own campus for the first time, spent a 
profitable day in small group discussion* They talked abcut how the uni- 
versity can organize to meet student needs, major problems confronting 
university students, some approaches and techniques in counselling students, 

and shared research projects* 

The ideas gen 6 **ated were pooled, and organized in a report (D* 0* 

Appley et al, 1966), and this was shared with members of the University 
Counselling Association in other provinces through the Provincial Represen- 
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tatives vho were encouraged to think about similar exchanges. 

Ihis dialogue was continued at the 1966 UCA Annual Meeting in Vanoouwer. 

At that time, it was apparent that more and more universities and oolleges 
would be seeking assistance when they came to set up new, or reorganize 

existing, services. It was felt that the UCA should be able to provide this 

kind of expert consultation, but that this %rould require planned development. 

At the Business Meeting in June 1966, therefore, a Resolution was passed 
empowering the Executive to carry out a study in order to be able to provide 

suoh consultation (see p.ii). It was anticipated that this would be a 

two-year project, and it was hoped 

(1) that we would then be able to define 
and describe working models of service, 
i.e; offer viable alternative ways of 
organizing services; 

( 2 ) that we would work towards estab- 
lishing minimum standards for services; 

(3) that cooperative reseeuKsh and ex- 
change of information would be facili- 
tated; and 

(4) that consultants could be developed 
who would be able to respond to requests 
from universities to come on campus and 
assist in the planning of their services 
and facilities. 

Already an awareness of the necessity for providing more training programs 
was in the minds of many members, and some members recognized that standards 
for training programs would need to be considered very soon as well. 

There was some delay in moving forward because, at its October meeting, 
the Executive of CAUSPS (the Canadian Association of University Student 
Personnel Servicos) voted to extend this study to include all student ser- 
vices, with the UCA as the initiators to be responsible for coordinating 
the efforts of all the Associations. Br. Dee C. Appley, York University, 
and Dr. Laurent Isabelle, University of Ottawa, were voted overall Coordinators, 
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taiA %rtre given responsibility for writing up the final report* 

Hovevery it was not possible to undertake and finance such a cooprS" 
hensive survey soon enough to report at the Annual Meeting in June 1967* 
Therefore the UCA Executive felt it imperative to proceed with the first 
phaee of its own survey in order to be able to report back to its member- 
ship as directed* 

Beginning early in the new year, plans for the survey were developed 
by the Survey Planning Committee and the Executive* Subsequentlyy regional 
conferences were organized across the oountiyy and meetings were held in 
Halifaxy Montreal y Waterloo and in the western provinces in the Spring* 

This timey only Directors of services or their equivalent (see Appendix B) 
were invited to come together to fill out a Survey Questionnaire y and to 
meet each other and ^are their experiences and plans* 

Because of limitations of timey money and personnel y neither the ques- 
tionnaire nor the responses were ideally developed y but useful information 
was gathered and pooled for further discussion at the 19^7 ^CA Annual 
Meeting in Ottawa in June* Plans for the extended survey of counselling 
services y and the joint survey of all student services y were and are con- 
tinuingy but it was felt by those present at this UCA Annual Meeting that 
some interim summary statement of the 19^7 survey would be helpful to the 
membershipy i*e* a Report that could be used as a working paper* 

At the UCA Executive meeting this Pally it was agreed that regional 
meetings would ag ain be encouraged througji the Provincial Representatives 
to discuss this Report y end to plan the next phase of the project* It is 
anticipated that these meetings will generate additional information idiioh 
will lead to a second report to be utilized at the Annual Meeting in Calgary 
in June I960* It is also intended that we will continue to work towards 
implementing all of the intentions of the Resolution passed by the UCA in 
1966* 

Much more information will need to bo shared by each college and 
university^ other meetix^s heldy before the final report representing 
the current state of affairs y and anticipating developments and needs of 
counselling services in Canadian universities can be written* Even ftrom 
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this first Report, it will be apparent however that there are urgent problems 
to be faced, and the Association will need to move rapidly if it is to be 
useful in solving these problems* There is no doubt that the intentions 
implied in the 1966 Resolution are still very relevant, and it is Important 
that the Association be able to take up this informed consultant role if 
the UCA is to make a significant contribution in tiie university world. 

UPPRODTCTION TO THE QUESTIONNAIRB DATA 

The next five sections of this paper consider in detail the results 
of the University Counselling Association Survey idiich was conducted in the 
Spring? of 1967* Although every attempt has been made to organize the survey 
data into meaningful facts and justifiable conclusions, it must be borne in 
mind that responses to a number of items were incomplete and/or inexact* 
Where this was the apparent case, some mention of the fact appears either 
in footnotes to the tables, and/or in the accompanying text* 

In many cases these incomplete answers were unavoidable becausr^ of 
limitations imposed by the question or the inapplicability of certain items 
to specific institutions. In other instances, incompleteness was sometimes 
due to misinterpretation of the question, or lack of appropriate knowledge 
on the part of the respondent* 

It should be noted that the Report does not identify individual insti- 
tutions in any way, and by and large deals wi'tti all institutions across 
Canada rather than by region* This is specifically in response to the 
stated wishes of members present at the Annual Meeting* Later studies may 
be able to overcome this reluctance on the part of respondents to have 

their institutions more clearly identified. 

In spite of all of these possible limitations, there is considerable 
infozmation for thou^t and action in the following pages, and as can be 
seen in Section VII, the data are very much in accord with comparable U.S, 

studies* 



II. CURRENT AND PROJECTED STAPP-STUD0IT FIGURES 



A. Enrollment 

Bie entire university system is undergoing rapid development and 
expansiony and some recognition of the extent of this growth is important 
in any consideration of the development and expansion of counselling services. 



TABLE 1 



AVERAGE STUDENT ENROLIMENT IN I 966 -I 967 
AND PREDICTED ENROLLMENT 1970* 



Region 


Student 

Population 


1966-1967 

Avg. 


1970 Pre- 
dicted Avg. 


Percentage 

Increase 


Ontario 


PTU 


3806 


5449 


43 ^ 




FTG 


497 


823 


66 ^ 




FTT 


6330 


6422 


k&fo 


Maritimes 


FTU 


1389 


2404 


77 ^ 




PTG 


93 


232 


149?^ 




FTT 


1482 


2751 


86j5 


Western 


PTU 


5022 


7453 


48^ 




PPG 


386 


506 


315S 




PPT 


5408 


8072 


49 ^ 


Quebec 


PPU 


4298 


4961 


1555 




FTG 


271 


448 


65?5 




FTT 


4887 


5408 


119^ 


Total 


PPU 


3515 


4989 


429S 


4 Regions 


FTG 


368 


532 


4596 




PPT 


3900 


5766 


48?S 


Total 


FTU 


3375 


4994 


489^ 


Excluding 


FTG 


328 


547 


(>rf> 


Quebeo-f 


PPT 


3728 


5835 


579^ 



*FTU, PTG, FTT - Full-time UNDERGRADUATE, GRADUATE, and TOTAL. 



The above figures are averages for tiiose institutions responding to each 
partioulctr itw. There are discrepancies between (FTU PPG) and PPT because 
some respondents gave totals only, not breaking the total into graduate and 
undergraduate. Data on "Projected Maximum Enrollment" and "Part-Time Enroll- 
ment" were not complete enou£^ to include in this analysis* 

•►This breakdown is given separately because there is some question of com- 
parison due to different definition of "undergraduate" and "graduate" in 
Quebec. 
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The growth of the colleges and unlyersities with idiioh we are dealing 
%dll mean an average increase in total enrollment of over 50^ over the 
course of just the next three years (Table l)« While this growth appears 
to be most striking in the Maritime provinces (86^ increase), its effects 
will obviously be great in all regions* The graduate student population 
is increasing at an even greater rate and for all regions combined approxi- 
mates a two thirds increase* Thus an institution with 100 graduate students 
and a total full-time enrollment of 1000 today can expect to have to accom- 
modate approximately 16? graduate students and a total enrolment of over 
1500 in just three years* The implications of this analysis for present 
counselling resources are all too obvious* This does not take into account 
new universities, or the community colleges vhioh will also have to be 
staffed* 

B* servioes 

Althouj^ the institutions in this study have been in the business of 
educating students for over half a century on the average, the counselling 
services which do exist have generally been established within the present 
decade, and indeed more than half are less than five years old* As Table 2 
illustrates, about jne-fourth of the 49 institutions responding to the sur- 
vey have no formally organized counselling service at this time* 

TABLE 2 



COUNSELLING SERVICES AND DATES OF ESTABLISHMENT* 



Region 


Date of Univ* 
Establishment 
Mean Median 


id with a 
Counselling 
Service 


Date of Couns*Serv. 
Establishment* 
Mean Median 


Ontario 


1925 


1958 


75?5 


1964 


1965 


Western 


1916 


1908 


839S 


1959 


i 960 


Maritimes 


1863 


1856 


6l?5 


1965 


1966 


Quebec 


1878 


1869 


899^ 


1958 


1965 


All Regions 


1906 


I 9 O 8 


78?'» 


1962 


1965 



Universities with no formal counselling service were not included in the 
computation of columns 4 and 5 except if an anticipated date was given* 
All institutions, of course, are included in the other computations* 
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As ve consider changes in the existing counselling services on the one 
handy and the establishment of such services on the other, the question of 
how many counsellors are needed to meet the needs of this rapidly growing 
university system naturally arises. Table 3B offers an approximate answer 
to this question. 

Because respondents did not always specify actual number of "days per 
week" when listing present staff in their institutions* counselling services , 
Table 3A and offer two analyses. Approximate counsellor/student ratios 
are diown using the assumption that a "part-time" counsellor devotes one- third 
of his time to oouneelling, and the equivalent figures assuming "part-time" 
to be equal to one-half time are also ^own. 

As can be seen in Table 3A, except for the institutions under 1500, 
ratios of counsellors to students range from ItlOOO to It 2300. This is for 
these institutions reporting a formal counselling service. For all institu- 
tions oembined, these ratios become someidiat less favourable on the whole. 

On the average, these range from It 1400 to It 1900 (see Table 3B). 

^ 1970, assuming there is no increase in staff, each hypothetical full 
time counsellor would have to assume responsibility for an additional 700 - 
1000 students, or an increase of 50^ for an already overburdened counsellor 
(see Table 3B All Regions). !11iis does not take into account that there will 
be new izistitutions to staff as well ^ich will draw cu present resources. 

It is important to bear in mind that all persons listed as staff (ques- 
tion #8 Appendix A) are Included in this analysis as "counsellor" regardless 
of education, training, etc. unless specified as secretary, etc. As can be 
seen later (Table ?), almost one- third of these "counsellors" eure listed as 
having a Bachelor's degree or no specified degree. Of those with advanced 
degrees, the relevance of their education is not always clear. Ve may 
assume therefore that this rather unfavourable picture is in actual fact 
probably even less favourable. 




table: 3a 



present eulltime oobnsellor/student ratios 

IN INSTITUTIONS WITH FORMAL COUNSELLING SERVICES 
TiY SIZE OP INSTITUTION 



Number of 
Institutions 


Size of 
Institution 


If Part- 
FTU 


•Time •= 

PIT 


If Part-Time=l/2*'"^ 
PTU FTT 


10 


Under 1500 


300 


1 * 300 


1 * 200 


1 * 200 


11 


1 500-4000 


1*1200 


1*1200 


1*1000 


1*1000 


14 


Over 4000 


1*2200 


1*2300 


1*1900 1*2100 


55 


All institu- 
tions 


1*1400 


1:1500 


1*1200 


1*1300 



PTU = full-time undercraduate 

PTT = full-time total student population 



"'’Student fi 3 *ires are given to the nearest hundred* 

"'^All individuals listed in response to question # 8 , Appendix A are included 
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ZABLE JB 

AVmCG FDLIXIHE COtmSELLOR/STDLEHT BATIOS'^ 
(fob all BESFOBLIHG INSTinmONSf 



If part-time « l/3* 




If part-time • l/2* 


Fall-Time 

Iftidergrad. 


Full-Time 
All Students 




Full-Time 

tindergrad. 


Full-Time 
All Students 


li 1900 

li 2700 


It 2200 

It 3200 


ONTABIO 

1966-1967 

1970 


It 1600 
It 2200 


It 1800 

It 2600 


li 2000 
li 3000 


It 2200 

It 3300 


\^ERN 

1966-1967 

1970 


It 1800 

It 2600 


It 1900 

It 2800 


li 1200 
li 2000 


It 1300 
It 2500 


MilRITIHES 

1966-1967 

1970 


It 900 
It 1600 


It 1000 
It 1800 


It 2000 

It 2300 


It 2300 
It 2500 


QUEBEC 

1966-1967 

1970 


It 1600 
It 2100 


It 2000 

It 2300 


1; 1600 
It 2600 


It 1900 
It 3000 


ALL REGIONS 

1966-1967 

1970 


It 1400 

It 2200 


It 1600 

It 2500 



student figures are given to the nearest hundred* 

^25^ of these institutions do not have a foxnal Counselling Service* 
^Respondents did not always note actual daye-per-week in listing counsellors; 
hence, the data are presented as if "part-time** denoted I/2 time, and as if 
"part-time" denoted I/3 time* Ratios for 1970 are computed using the number 
of counsellors reported in 1966-67» i«e* assuming nf« increase in counsellors* 




III. ORGANIZATION 



Hhe specific title cr formal name of the counselling service varies a 
good deal among the responding institutions. As Table 4 enumerates) of the 
33 institutions responding to the relevant item in the survey) no less than 
22 different names for the service are provided. This sometimes reflects 
the place of the service in the institutions) and sometimes the emidiasie of 
the service itself. 



TABLE 4 

OFFICIAL NAMES OF COUNSELLING SERVICES 



i 6) Counselling Service(s) 

4) Student Counselling Sexvice(s) 

3) Service d' Orient at ion 

2) University Counselling Service 

l) University Counselling Centre 

1) Department of Psychological Services 

Ij Psychological Services Centre 

1) Psychological Counselling Service 

l) Counselling and Psychological Services Centre 

l) Counselling and Testing Service 

l) Office of the Guidance Centre 

1) Giiidance Centre 

1) Guidance Services 

1) Guidance Office 

l) Personal Counsellor 

l) Office of Student Services 

'l) Student Personnel Services Department 

l) Department of Student Affaire 

1) Centre Psycho-Social 

|l) Student Counselling and Student Aid 

|l) Advisoiy Bureau 

J) Resident's Committee on Counselling 



In an analysis of the organization of present counselling services) 
two separate but interrelated aspects can be considered* (a) the position 
of the service within the administrative structure of the institution) and 
(b) the internal organization of the service itself. 
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A. Positicn ^mi niatrative atructure 

Although almost all of the counselling services recognize ultimate 
responsibility to the President or ^inoipal of the institution with vhioh 
they are affiliated, the subordinate chain of responsibility as reported is 
far from uniform. In Table 5t the responses to question % in the survey 
were grouped into categories to present the various basic systems of admin- 
istrative organization and structure. There appear to be nine relatively 
distinguishable structural eun^angements; these are listed in Table 5 with 
the number of institutions to ^ich each applies. 



TABLE 5 

POSITION OF THE COUNSELLING SERVICE 
WITHIN THE ABMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 



(a) Service is directly responsible to the Bean of Students 
or Bean of St^jdant Affairs, who is in turn responsible 

to the Presi'ent or Principal of the institution (9) 

(b) Service is directly responsible to the President or 
l^incipal of the institution and no other mediator 

is involved (?) 

(c) Service is responsible to a Bepartment of Student 

Affairs or a Bepartment of Guidance & Counselling (5) 

(d) Service is responsible to a member of the admini- 
stration who operates at the Vice-President level 
and whose primary function is those aspects of the 
institution which deal with student life (e.g. Vice- 
Principal, Vioe-Rector of Student Life, Vice-Chan- 

celler, etc.) (5) 

(e) Service is organized within, and is responsible to, 

the Psychology and/or Education Bepartment of the 
institution (4) 

(f) Service is responsible to the President through an 
administrative assistant (below the Vice-President 

level) in charge of student life and student affaire (2) 

(g) Service is responsible to the President or Prin- 
cipal throu£^ the Bean of Arts & Sciences (l) 

(h) Service is responsible to a Beans' Council in terms 
of general policy, but directly to the President for 

matters of administration (budget, staff, appointments,eto. ) (l) 

(i) Service is autonomous and not responsible to any other 

administrative supervision (l) 



Number of respondents vho indicated each position is indicated in brackets 

above. 
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B* Intcnial org anization 

(l) Just as the official name given to counselling services shows minor 
u ntj major variations t so too do the official titles of the individuals vtoo 
are directly responsible for or directly in charge of this function* Table 6 
presents a listing of these titles, and again illustrates the differences in 
emphasis among institutions. However, Director is obviously the most cenmon 
designation %hen there is an officially recognized service* 

TABLE 6 

' TITLES OP PERSONS IN DIRECT CHARGE OP COUNSELLING SERHCES 

( 24 ) Director 

1 2) Dean of Students 
1) Guidance Director 
1 ) Supervisor of Guidance Centre 
l) Chairman, Department of Guidance & Counselling 
1 ) Chairman, Paoulty Committee on Counselling 
1) Dean of Student Affairs 
1) Dean of Arts & Soienoes 
1) Student Affairs Officer 
1) Coordinator 
1 ) Personal Counsellor 
li Deputy to the President 
l) Vioe-PrincipeJL of Student Services 
l) Director of Student Aid 
1} Registrar 



(2) Taking the answer to question #8 at face value as given, there are 
as was noted earlier, marked differences among counsellors in terms of 
education. Por those idiose education is specified, they range from B.A. to 
Hi.D. and M.D. (see Table ?)• 

(3) The average number of counsellors in the responding institutions 
is ^own in Tables 8A, B & C* Here again, as was the case in '’’able 3 , this 
information is given in two modes (as if part-time»l /35 and as if part-time* 
1/2)* It will be noted from the figures that there is presently an average 
of Just over one full-time and two part-time counsellors for each of the 49 
responding institutions, yielding a total counselling resource of approximately 
two counsellors per institution if present personnel were divided equally 
among all institutions, regardless of size (see Table 8C). 
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TABLE 7 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGEOUND 
OF HIESENT FULL 



Qualifications 


Pull (P) or 
Part (P) Time 


Ontario 


+ 

Western 


Mari times 


Quebec 


Totals 


Ph.D. 


F 

P 


4 

7 


2 

10 


0 

2 


1 

1 


7 

20 


H.D. 


F 

P 


0 

2 


0 

1 


0 

1 


0 

0 


0 

4 


Doctor 


F 


1 


0 


0 


1 

A 


2 

14 


(Unspecified) 


P 


10 


4 


0 


U 


Master's 

degree 


F 

P 


5 

5 


7 

7 


2 

9 


5 

8 


19 

29 


Education 


F 


0 


5 


0 

A 


2 


7 

1 


(M.Ed./Ed.D.) 


P 


0 


0 


0 


1 


X 


Other advanced 
degree 


F 

P 


0 

2 


1 

0 


0 

1 


3 

2 


4 

5 


No degree 


F 


1 

A 


6 

0 


0 

1 


2 

2 


9 

5 


beyond Bachelor's 


P 


2 


X 




Qualifications 
not stated 


F 

P 


6 

9 


0 

1 


5 

12 


1 

1 


12 

23 


Totals 


F 

P 


17 

37 


21 

23 


7 

26 


15 

15 


60 

101 



Information regarding oxner Qepananeni.Bf wuuxiia.o 

in which many counsellors are cross-employed is not presented here becaus 
these arrangements were not clearly enou^ defined by respondents. 

All individuals listed by a respondent are included here unless desig- 
nated as secretary f etc. 

“^Number of institutions represented arei Ontario - 15f Western - 12, 

Maritime *131 Quebec • 9t Total * 49# 
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When these data are broken down in terms of relative institution size» 
the results are pezbaps more meaningful (Table 8B)« It is very easy to see 
that the larger the institution, the less favourable the present counsellor/ 
student ratio \dien all reporting institutions are included in the analysis. 

The analysis x^es^ted in Table 8A shove a somevdiat more favourable 
situation, i.e. \dien ve look at only those institutions with formal coun- 
selling services. Hcvever, it is net unreasonable to recognize that present 
personnel will be attracted to other institutions, and therefore this repre- 
sents a temporary picture. 

As has been shown, if present resources were distributed equally among 
all reporting institutions, there would certainly not be an adequate pool 
of people to carry out even the present services. Add to that the inevitable 
increase in student population, and the additional demand by new Institutions, 
and the Increasing shortage of oounsellors becomes even more obvious. 



TABLE 8A 



AVERAGE NUMBiR OP COUNSELLORS PER INSTITUTION 
FOR THOSE INSTITUTIONS WITH FORMAL COUNSELLING SERVICES 



Number 


Size of 
Institution 


Average # 


Average # 


Avg. # of Counsellors 


of 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


per Institution 


Institutions 


Counsellors 


Counsellors 


if 


if 










P.T.-1/3 


P.T.-1/2 


10 


Under 1500 


1.67 


3.70 


2.83 


3.^5 


11 


1500-4000 


1.55 


2.27 


2.31 


2.69 


14 


Over 4000 


2.86 


2.43 


3.67 


4.08 
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TABLE SB 



AVERAGE NtlMBER OF COUNSELLORS PER INSTITUTION 
BY SIZE OP INSTITUTION* 



N 


Size 


Avg. Full-Time 
Counsellors 


Avg.Part-TimJ 

Counsellors 


Total Counsellors 
(if Part-Time 
1 equals I/3) 


Total Counsellors 
(if Part-Time 
equals I/2) 


13 


Under 1000 


.67 


2.33 


1.44 


1.83 


14 


1000-3000 


. 6 k 


2.14 


1.36 


1.71 


13 


3000-5000 


1.86 


1.43 


2.34 


2.57 


9 


Over 5000 


1.89 


2.78 


2.81 


3.28 



* 25 ^ of these Institutions do not have a fcrmal Counselling Service. 



TABLE 8C 

AVERAGE NUMBER OP COUNSELLORS PER INSTITUTION 

BY REGION* 



N 


Region 


Avg. Full-Time 
Counsellors 


Avg. Part-Time! 
Coimsellors 


Total Counsellors 
(if Part-Time 
equals I/3) 


Total Counsellors 
(If Part-Time 
equals I/2) 


15 


Ontario 


1.13 


2.60 


1.99 


2.43 


12 


Western 


1.75 


2.17 


2.47 


2.84 


13 


Maritimes 


.54 


1.92 


1.18 


1.50 


9 


Quebec 


1.67 


1.45 




2.39 


49 


I All Regions 


1.22 


2.10 1 


1 

1.92 


2.27 



*25^ of these instituticns do not have a formal Counselling Service. 






IV. POLICIES, SERVICES AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 



A. Referrals an d reBOuroet 

The university ocunselling service is not the only place today’s students 
turn to vhen they are faced with a problem for diich they seek outside help. 

In Tables 9 and 10, an analysis is made of some other campus resources, and 
the relationship of these other resources to the counselling service. Table 9 
lists nine relatively common problems which lead students to seek help, and 
ei^t resources to idiioh they frequently go for this assistance. Percentages 
represent the respondents' choices about \diere they would refer students 
seeing help with each type of problan. In Table 10 the format is similar, 
but the percentages represent the distribution of types of problems seen by 
each of the various resources according to \diere respondents* make their 
referrals (see Notes Tables 9 and 10 for further clarification). 

Obviously in the absence of a counselling service, all problems get 
distributed among the remaining resources. It should be noted that family 
and friends were not included, and those represent real resources for stu- 
dents. All of these resources should be kept in mind in later discueeion, 

when other uses of the counsellor's time are proposed. 

One common syetmn of advising frequently employed is the faculty- 
.dvisor program, utilized iy 35 of the 49 inetitutione in the survey (71.5^). 
Viewed hy regions, the percentages of institutions with such s system are 

as follows! 

Ontario 809^ 

Western 679^ 

Maritlmes 779^ 

Quebec 5^9^ 

(This will be discussed later also ^dien it will be noted that faculty members 
are an important resource to bear in mind but are often ignored by counsellors.) 

B. Types of clients 

in issue of considerable interest is the extent to which the counselling 
service is available to persons other than full-time students in the oellege 
or university. W»ile some institutions acknowledge in their counselling ser- 
vice philosophy that they would accept or weloeme non-students, others feel 
that the services of counselling should be restricted to students alone. 
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Table 11 analyzes the number of institutions within each region and the 
total number who will accept as clients various other persons affiliated 
with the institution directly or indirectly — employees, potential students, 
relatives, or the general oommunity. 

However, there are some exceptions to stated policies. Sbrequently the 
institutions note that they will see the relatives of a student (or any other 
person) if the situation of the student *s case makes such additional coun* 
selling contacts necessary or desirable for the student *s benefit. In some 
oases, althou^ not directly encouraged, the counselling service will see 
individuals in cases ^ere a student is not directly involved. These contacts 
appe r to be limited \dierever they are available (usually because of time 
limitations) and they are also soufi^it relatively infrequently. 

In at least one instance charges of $10.00 per interview and up to 
$40.00 for a series of diagnostic tests and interviews are made for counselling 
of persons outside of the university. In other cases, referrals are made for 
these people to community agencies. 



TABLE 11 



NON STUDENT CLIENTS ACCEPTED BY COUNSELLING SERVICES 



Number of ^ 
Institutions ' 

Who Will 1 
Accept as 4^ 
Clients 1 


Dntario 

(H-15) 


Maritimes 

(S-13) 


Western 

(M-12) 


Quebec 

(M-9) 


Total 

(H-49) 


Total 

i 


^Students' Parents 


8 


3 


3 


4 


18 


36.7 


♦Students* Siblings 


3 


2 


1 


3 


9 


18.4 


♦Students* Spouse 


8 


2 


2 


3 


15 


30.6 


♦Students* Children 


2 


2 


1 


2 


7 


14.3 


♦Students* 

Other Relatives 


6 


2 


1 


1 


10 


20.4 


Extension & Part- 
Time Students 


11 


6 


9 


5 


31 


63.3 


Institution Staff 


7 


4 


8 


4 


23 


46.9 


Pre-University and 
Community 


6 


6 


9 


2 


23 


46.9 



(•»K)ver 509^ will net accept any relatives of students.) 
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C, Polloiea oriA aotlvities 

(1) Testing 

(a) Charging fees - four of the 49 institutions do charge students for 

vcurious testing prograns* One of these is a general fee charged to all stu“ 
dents - $12.00 payable in four installments over the four years at the uni- 
versity. Two fee charging philosophies are based on specific situations 
with a flat-rate feet in one case $35«00 is charged for a separate program 
of vocational testing, reporting, and subsequent counselling; in another 
case, $10.00 is charged for a student testing battery unless a recommendation 
is passed that this fee be waived. Mother institution where fees are charged 
makes the assessment on the basis of the cost of external testing (e.g. for 
MAT, etc.). None of the 49 institutions report a special fee for counselling 
services. 

(b) Fppriimim testing programs - fifty-five per cent of the institutions 
engage in some foim of freshman testing program %hich involves the entire 
incoming class. These tests range from intelligence tests alone to more 
comprehensive batteries of aptitude, achievement, personality, and attitude 
measures. 

(2) Freshman orientation programs - approximately 6jfo of the counselling 
services in the survey take an active part in the orientation of incoming 
students to the university. The role of the service generally assumes two 
idiases in all of the institutions. 

On the one hand, the coxmselling service is usually responsible for 
the testing program which frequently occurs as part of the orientation pro- 
gram (see above). On the other hand, the counselling service is usually 
included in an organized series of orientation speeches or discussions designed 
to acquaint the new student with the facilities of the university and to en- 
courage him to make use of these facilities \dienever he feels they would be 
helpful. 

Other activities include coimselling service desks in the registration 
line, study habits seminars, and small gr^p meetings in dormitories. Some 
institutions have no orientation program, or designate (non-professional) 
dormitory counsellors or dormitory wardens to fulfill this function. 

(3) Research 

About 50^ of the institutions responding engage in research as part 
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of ihe e^runselling servioe program. Table 12 lists those projects vhlch were 
designated as currently in progress. Of those uhich do not have any current 
research programs, some cite the newness of the counselling service as the 
primary reason for this lack. They feel, as a rule, that such programs will 
be established in the near future, and they anticipate carrying out a number 
of projects now still in the planning stages* 

TABLE 12 

, CBRREKT RESEARCH CONCERNS OF COUNSELLING SERVICES IN CANADA 

- « ■ „ ■,■■■ rr ■ 

(a) Correlates of success in university t academic and non-academic. 

(b) Evaluation of the freshman testing program and its relation 
to university life. 

(c) Group dynamics and group processes. 

(d) College drop-outs. 

(e) Effects of reading programs. 

(f) Bveduation of student life* academic and non-academic. 

(g) Vocational development. 

(h) Types of counselling problems. 

(i) Types of counsellors and types of clients. 

(j) Retention of scholarship standing by entrance scholars. 

(k) Effectiveness of different counselling techniques. 

(l) Predictive validity of tests. 

(m) Characteristics of students udio fail in engineering. 

(n) Student assessment of counselling service. 

(o) Follow-up studies of students who enter with minimum 
academic qualifications. 

(p) Norms and measures for French language students. 

(q) Evaluation of faculty advisor program. 

(r) Demogra]^ic aspects of student mental health problems. 

(s) Self-concept. 

(t) Residence life. 

(u) Follow-up of students who come to counselling service. 

(v) Translation of psychological tests into French. 

(w) Comparison of U.S. test norms with Canadian students* performance. 

(x) Use of aversive stimuli for modification of behaviour. 

The above is a listing of current research concerns of members of Canadian coun- 
selling services. This list is related to projects which are at least in the 
formal planning stages. Ideas ^ich are expressed as * interests* of staff 
members have not been included. 

o 

ERIC 
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(4) HaoQTd keepilUg 

The topic «f record-keeping, either statistical or iK)tatioiial, is a 
matter for further exploration. Almost of the institutions maintain some 
form of records in their counselling services. Of these, 915^^ feel that they 
wuld be willing to share records in a future survey . Slifijitly more than half 
note an interest in developing some form of a conmon record-keeping system in 
the future so that records may be compared* iidth other universities. 

Concerning the specific types or kinds of information idiioh should be 
kept in a common format, a wide variety of responses were presented. Table 13 
offers a summary of these suggestions. Among those who question common record 
keeping, several concerns were raised. What would be the extent of confiden- 
tiality in ouch a sharing of information? How would record keeping be imple- 
mentedt e.g. developing a common code, etc.? What would be the purposes of 
ouch a* sharing procedure? Considering the fact that many of the servioes are 
different in orientation, would the records have any comparability? 

Obviously the importance of a continuing exchange of information will 
need further clarification and affirmation if there is to be such an exchange, 
and if there is to be consensual agreement about participating in such an exchange. 

TABLE 13 

SUGGESTED COMMON RECORDS TO BE DE7BIOPED 

FOR EXCHANGE OP INFORMATION 

(a) Presenting problems. 

(b) Sex, age, and personal background of clients. 

(c) Number of students (clients) seen. 

(d) Teste administered, scores and norms. 

(e) Number of interviews, duration of interviews. 

(f) Referrals (number and sources). 

(g) Hospitalization (number of cases required). 

(h) Suicides and attempted suicides. 

(i) Kinds of service offered by counselling services. 

(j) Evaluative measures of counselling services. 

(k) Student grades. 

(l) Counsellor time (how spent). 

(m) Reading programs. 

(n) Theoretical orientation of counsellors. 
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(5) Training programB 

Just fswer than ons-third of the institutions (30*^) naintain some 
foxin of training program for university counsellors on their campuses* Of 
these, 14 of 15 are designated as credit programs. Nine of the institutions 
(18.4^) have inservioe training programs now in operation, and such training 
programs are being planned in an additional l4f'. of the institutions. Some 
have developed a liaison with the faculty and are training or planning to 
train some faculty for ceunselling. This is also a planned part of the 
faculty advisor system at other campuses. Graduate students in education, 
clinical and counselling psychology are engaged in training programs at a 
number of universities, while one respondent notes that "all of us see 
ourselves as being constantly -*n an * inservice* training program.” 

Counselling services are regularly compelled to go outside (usually 
outside of Canada) to recruit counsellors, as well as looking internally at 
their own training programs. Some institutions note the need to locate 
trained people from other universities for counselling, \diile others wonder 
if "counselling is to be relegated to the counsellor*” This may well be 
related to Table 7, describing the present counselling staff, and will be 
discussed further in a later section. It is in any case a problem of great 
conoem to almost all respondents* 




V. EFFECTIVENESS 



A. Status and aoceptanoe of the service 

Althoufi^i many of the respondents reasserted the relative youth of 
their oounselling services, the services appear to them to be moderately 
to well accepted at their universities. 



TABLE 14 



ESTIHATED ACCEPTANCE OF COUNSELLING SERVICES 



By Administration 

(N-37) 



I 



± 



X 

5.54 



By Faculty 
(N-36) 



L 









X 

4.65 



1 





1 2 


4 


^ 


6 


Xjy M viiUen vO 


Not well 
accepted 


Moderately 
well accepted 


X 

5.3‘t 


Extremely 
well accepted 



General reaction to the counselling services appeals to be good, res- 
pondents note, but because the services are just getting established, more 
conclusive feedback is still needed. Several hypotheses for the relatively 
low perceived faculty acceptance were suggested. Uiese included faculty 
opposition to any counselling service, opposition to non-professional involve- 
ment, and an expression by one respondent that the faculty may feel counselling 
to be ’’wishy-washy sentimentalism.” However, there is felt to be general 
positive acceptance by those \dio make use of the service. 



B. Ralationahiug with other uhive raitv units and th.g_ ffomn^Vfiity at 1^ 

The interrelationships of various university units with the counselling 
service occur largely throu^ meetings and exchanges of ideas with (a) student 



services, (b) faculty and (c) administration. The position of the counselling 
service as expressed in these relationships is presented in Tables 15A, B and C 
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It can te seen that almost one-third have regular meetings with student ser- 
vices and the administration, and almost all see themselves as available if 
requested* As can be seen also, there are relatively few meetings with faculty* 
Relationships with community institutions and organizations are indicated 
in Table 16. 



TABLE 15A 

RELATIONfHIFS OF COUNSELLING SERVICE 
WITH OTHER UNIVERSITY UNITS 



Number of Institutions %diose 
Counselling Services meet witht 


Student 

Services 


Faculty 


Administratioi 


Regularly 


16 


8 


15 


Occasionally 


9 


8 


10 


Hardly ever 


1 


6 


2 


Infoimally (on request) 


14 


19 


9 




TABLE I 5 B 






CONVENORS im PARTICIPANTS FOR JOINT INTRAUNIVERSITy MEETINGS 



Persons Responsible 
for Coordination 

Director ef Counselling Service ( 5 ) 
Deans of Studoit Affairs (4) 

Deans ef Students (4) 

Provost or Presidential Assistant ( 2 ) 
Academic Deans ( 2 ) 

Coordination Committee Chainnen ( 2 ) 
Others ( 3 ) 



PartiQipanta 

(in various combinations) 



Academic Deane 
Admissions Officers 
Advisory Committee on 
Health Services 
Chaplains 

Deans of Residences 

Deane of Students 

Department Heads 

Director of Counselling Service 

Director of Finance 

Faculty 



Medical or Health Service 
Persons concemed with a specific 

problem 

Placement Officers 

President 

Registrars 

Secondary School Representatives 
Student Affairs Deans 
Student Council 
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TABLE 15c 

PURPOSES OP JOINT INTRAUNIVERSITY MEETINGS 



(a) Review of progress of counselling functions 

(b) Administrative questions (budget, appointment, etc.) 

(c) Referrals 

(d) Discussions of problems and of general coordination 

(e) Policy 

(f) Student-Faculty- Administration relations 

(g) Discussion of individual oases 

(h) Arrangement of joint functions (freshman orientation, etc.) 

(i) Future plans and relative roles in future development 

TABLE 16 

COMMUNITY LIAISONS OP COUNSELLING SERVICES 

(a) Hi^ Schools 

Tl) Contact with guidance services and administration 

(ii) Description of applicant testing program, career days, etc. 

(b) Local hospital, psychological and psychiatric services 

(c) Church groups and church affiliated schools 

(d) Family and childrens* service agencies 

(e) Local mental health services and clinics 

(f) Adult retraining centres 

(g) Home and School Associations 

(h) Ministerial Associations 

(i) Police Departments 

(j) Canfdian Association for Adult Education 

(k) Provincial Youth Agencies 

(l) Provincial Departments of Education 

(m) Company of Young Canadians 

(n) Canada Manpower 

(o) Canadian Union of Students 
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C* Publicity for Counflelling Services 

As can be seen in Table 17 1 a variety of media are utilized for bringing 
counselling services to the attention of students and other members of the 
community. It would seem however that this is an underdeveloped area for 
many institutions, and it should perhaps be noted here that on many campuses, 
students, faculty and administration are not aware of the existence of services 
and/or the nature of those services. A continuing effort, using many media, 
is required to establish and maintain an informed university community. 



TABLE 17 

PUBLICITY MEDIA EMPLOYED BY COUNSELLING SERVICES 



Medium 


Number and Percent 
of Institutions using Medium 


University newspaper and other 
formal publications 


27 




Freshman orientation program 


18 


35!« 


Vord-of-mouth (from students) 


16 




University calendar 


14 


'Hfh 


Brochure of the counselling service 


12 


24^ 


Student handbook of general infoination 


12 


249 S 


Individual faculty and administration contacts 10 


20^ 


Public notices, bulletin boards, etc. 


9 


18f» 


Letters to freshmen and/or other students 


6 


vufi 


Group testing sessions (incl. freshmen) 


5 




University announcements 


3 


6% 


Meetings of faculty with counselling 
services staff 


3 




Advisory groups and interviews 


2 




Student government 


1 




Radio announcements 


1 


2!^ 
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D. Evaluation &f counselling effeotlveneee 

Approximately one-fifth of the responding institutions (20«A^) report 
that they have some built-in procedure for evaluating their counselling pro- 
gram. Table 18 summarizes these various methods. 



TABLE 18 

BUILT-IN PROCEDDBES FOR EVALUATION 
OP COUNSELLING EFPBCTIVBNESS 



(1) Monthly meetings involving staff, counsellors, etc. 

( 2 ) Questionnaire! 

! a) to faculty and students in general 
b) to counselled students at end of year 

( 3 ) Statistical evaluations comp£u:lng counselled students 
with non-counselled students in terms of grades and 
other correlates of success. 

(4) Supervisory interviews with counsellors. 

( 5 ) Informal evaluations (subjective evaluations, 
increasing demand for services, etc.). 

In general , these measures for evaluating counselling effectiveness 
are informal measures. Of the 10 Institutions noting some procedure, most 
adhered to this relatively subjective assessment. Almost all noted the need 
for some effective and applicable methods of built-in evaluation, and here 
is another obvious area for cooperative efforts and exchange of information. 



o 
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VI. STATUS QUO AND FOTURE DEVELOPMENTS 



A. ftfesent Strengths. Present Weaknesses 

Tables 19 and 20 enumerate the relative strengths and weaknesses 
expressed by the responding institutions. A comparison by each institution 
with the general strengths and weaknesses may afford suggestions for con- 
sideration for that service which could be helpful in planning. A general 
discussion and criticism of this question is offered in a later section of 
this Report. 



TABLE 19 

PRESENT STRENGTHS OP COUNSELLING SERVICES 

(a) Support f^m administration » faculty, and students 

(b) Good communications with university and community 

(c) Willingness of service to see students at all times 

(d) Variety of counsellors (male-female, older-younger) 

(e) Good idiysical location 

(f) Counsell er/student ratios better than average 

(g) Counselling facilities distinct from advising bureaus 

and psychiatric services 

(h) Autonomy and independence, ability to decide own direction 

(i) Many students seen 

(;j) Students have security that service is available 

(k) Staff has faculty rank 

(l) Reading clinic 

(m) Confidentiality 

(n) Reputation 

(o) Ample staff time for student contact 

(p) I¥eedom of staff to define roles 

(q) Opportunity for research 
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Ti^LE 20 

hieseut weaknesses of counselling services 



(a) Lack of adequate etaff^ 

(b) Language difficulties - lack of bilingual counsellors 

(c) No provision for cl inioal -psychiatric services 

(d) No specialized person for "information" 

(e) Not reaching students \iho need help 

(f) Inadequate facilities, space problems 

(g) Poor location 

(h) All staff are part-time 

(i) Counsellor/student ratios poor 

(j) Poor coordination with other units of the university 

(k) Lack of research 

(l) Lack of feedback 

(m) Financial problems, lack of funds 

(n) Lack of differentiation between counselling and advising 

(o) Inadequate publicity 

(p) Relative youth of services 

(q) Trimester system - cuts therapy time 

(r) Geogra^ical isolation 

(*A weakness cited by almost all respondents.) 

B, Long- and short-range plans - Fact and Fantasy 

Table 21 lists in summazy form the major goals, both long- and short- 
term, which were presented by respondents. Ihese answers were handled 
with rather less detail than mig^t have been desired, and the invitation 
to be imaginative and to set up an "ideal" service was not seized upon by 
many. 
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TABLE 21 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

Short-Range Long-Range 

(a) Eatabliahment of counselling ser 

(b) Blveraification of services 

(c) Additional staff 

(d) Remedial voxk 

(e) Gaining information about other 
institutions 

(f) Better counsellor/student ratios 

(g) Communications improvements 

(h) Computer utilization 

C. The U>C>A> Survey 

Negative criticisms of the questionnaire need to be considered in any 
future survey efforts* Some respondents found the questions ambiguous f and 
for some they vere inappropriate* They would have wished to have more time 
to consider their answers* preferably in advance of the meeting* More 
questiens on the i^ilosophy of the counselling service would be welcomed* 
For those institutions \diich do not have a formal service, many questions 
were inapplicable* 

In general, the stavey appears to have been well-accepted, and 
appreciation was expressed by many* Furthermore, 7^ of the institutions 
favour a follow-up study in 1968, and two-thirds support a visit to the 
oampus by a team of UCA and/or CAU3PS representatives to carry out such a 
survey* All but one are abstentions rather than negative responses on the 
part of those idio did not express approval for a follow-up visit* Any 
future survey will hopefully have a timetable %diich allows for adequate 
prepairation on the part of interviewer and respondent, and will make 
adequate financial provision for analyses and reporting* 



(a) A building on campus, more 
space 

(b) Cooperation (university and 
community) 

(c) Preventative programs in 
high schools 

(d) Additional group work 



VII. SOME STUDIES AND REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 

FOR COMPARISON 



A. Recent studies 

There vould seem to he some merit in looking at a fe . related reports 
and studies coming from the United States recently if only to be reassured 

that the findings in this study are not atypical. 

Nugent and Pareis (4) surveyed almost 800 colleges and universities 
in the United States in 1965* and found that about 60^ had a formally recog- 
nised counselling service at that time. T^is would be quite comparable to 

the Canadian situation as revealed in this survey. 

Their survey revealed that there was the equivalent of one full-time 
counsellor to 1000 students or less in only about ^ of those institutions, 
and indeed the ratio of less than 1 counsellor to 2000 existed in about 
259^ of the institutiens surveyed. 

More than 60?6 jf these services do not offer service to non-students, 
and like the Canadian services only a small number charge any fees to stu- 
dents for tests, etc. 

One rather striking difference is that a little over 509^ group 
counselling or therapy as part ef their programs, vihereas there were very 
few respondents in the Canadian survey who indicated any group programs in 

their services. 

About 809^ of the counsellors in the U.S, survey hold academic rank, 

and about 7(ff> cany teaching responsibilities. 

Interestingly enoufiji just about one-third of these centres had any 
responsibility for training graduate students, and just over 509^ were 
currently carrying on research. Comparable figures in the Canadian survey 

are approximately 309^ €uid 509^ respectively. 

A very comparable study to the Canadian study was done by Clai^c (3) 

\dio surveyed 50 large universities with complete information on 36 and 
additional information on the others. He cooes up with this rather grim 
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pict\ire of the average centres 

"•••the average center is in a university 
of 15*000 students, supports the equivalent 
cf^^^five full time counselors and engages 
in some training and research • Counselors 
have an average load of 3000 students » of 
which they see approximately 10-12?^ for 
approximately 3*3 hours* thus spending 
roughly 1000 to 1200 hours in coun- 
selings • •Althou^ each center is unique* 
it shares many similar characteristics 
and problems with its associates •" (p*819) 

Vftien asked what their principal service was* over half listed three 
or more services, and the most common respon.2 was "vocational, educational 
personal counselings" This is further demonstrated in Table 22 from 
that study, reproduced belows 



TABLE 22* 

RELATED SERVICES OFFERED THROUGH 
COUNSELING CENTERS 



Service 


Per Cent 
of 

Respondents 

Offering 

Service 


Vocational Counseling 


92 


Educatismal & Occups Information Service 


89 


Academic & Educational Counseling 


85 


Consultant Services to Other Depts 


85 


Personal Adjustment Ccunseling 


81 


Participate FTs Orients Program 


73 


Participate National Testing Program 


64 


Research 


60 


Reading & Study Improvement Courses 


58 


Psychotherapy 


50 


Machine Scoring Service 


50 


Communs or Publics School Testing Programs 


25 


Psychiatric Service 


12 




*Claik, ps 820 



Clark points out that too often the counseling center is not known, 
and he has comparable information about media used for publicity as that 
presented earlier from the Canadian survey. 



TABLE 23* 

PUBLICATION OP THE CiMTER 



Method 


Per cent of Centers 
Using Method 


Student Newspaper 


54 


iVeshman Orientation 


48 


Word of Mouth 


40 


Througji Contact with Faculty 


40 


College Catalog 


33 


Pamphlet 


25 


Talks by Staff to Student Groups 


25 


Dormitory Counselors 


21 


Student Handbook 


19 


Displays 


10 



The most serious handicaps named, comparable to the weaknesses named 
in the Canadian survey, are staff, space, salaries and support, with the 
most consistent difficulty being lack of staff, and particular em]^asis on 
the need for trained staff. 

Personal adjustment counselling was particularly noted as an area 
needing increased emphasis, and a marked tendency for this to become a 

primary function of the centres. 

Worth noting is the conclusion that •'... needed emphasis for the 
services to the campus was most consistently shown in the mention of con- 
sultant services..." (Clark, p. 822). 

Other areas in need of emphasis were research and the increasing 
awareness that more work needs to be done with preventive mental health, 
i.e. the "normal" students. 

When asked about future plans, about 60^ had none or had nonspecific 
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plans f i«e. simply kteping up was what they intended to do. Forty- four per 
cent had plans i but by and large these were related to more staff f and more 
space. Only planned some increase in training of graduate students. 

Ihese findings are consistent %rith the data from the Canadian survey 
but are not encouraging in texms of supplying answers. 

In another study (5) in ytiioh the findings are more suggestive than 
conclusive, it was found that students responding to the question of idiere 
they sou^t help for vaaritus kinds ol problems used the category ”no one” 
as the most frequent response far academic difficulties, academic adjustment, 
social and emotional problems, i.e. for about 30®^ the questionnaire's 
problems. 

The investigators find this response a strong indictment of the uni- 
versity's facilities and personnel, and further find that particularly in 
scholastic matters and financial aid, students are not finding the assistance 
they are needing. 

They also point out, as was apparent in the Canadian survey, that 
the students see the faculty members as an important resource, and communi- 
cation between faculty and student personnel staff must be improved. 

In the spring of 196?, at about the same time as the Canadian survey i 
Wamath (?) surveyed 60 directors of counselling services in the United 
States. Fifty of these replied. Their responses to the question ”Vtoat 
activities other than one-to-one counseling might a new counselor be 
expected to learn bs part of his job” are important to consider in planning 
for the future in Canada. The answers in percentages were* 



nothing else 

maintenance of occupational file 20^ 
teach reading and study sections 24% 
coordinate staff, develop activities 3^ 
liaison with residence halls 6^ 
teach in academic department 7^ 
cany on research 8^ 
group counselling 90% 



In this study, 649^ said they had interns on their staff, but it is 
not clear if this means they are offering training. 

One other question that has some relevance shows that more than half 
the staff members have been there two years or less. 
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We can conclude thfn that the findings in the Canadian survey are not 
inconsistent with the picture presented hy the studies in the United States 
\diich means that we are left with the challenge to help solve the problems, 
and cannot look abroad for all of the answers although there are some 
individuals indeed have been thinking ahead. 

B. \feat about 1970 -75-80? 

In 1966 some people met together at the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation meetings to think ahead about counselling services in I960. It was 
acknowledged that by I960, 10 million students would be in colleges in the 
United States, including many more adults. Participants emphasized that we 
must begin to think about being experts on student growth and development, 
we must begin te acknowledge and study social and environmental forces, we 
must exchange information, and provide inservice training. We must see our- 
selves as consultants, and carry on continued research and study. We must 
be agents of change, and we must look for many ways of implementing change. 

We must begin to conceptualize our theory and set up training programs for 
faculty and administration, and think about such things as programmed learning 
courses (e.g. in reading). In general we must be more active, and we must 
look ahead and prep8uc*e to innovate. 



VIII. DISCUSSION 



As we look at the preceding sect ions » it is apparent that there has 
been very rapid change and growth in Canadian counselling services * and 
even between the time of the survey and this Report, the picture has undoubt- 
edly changed soinewhat. Eowever, if we take the infomation with all of its 
lii&i tat ions at face value, we will arrive at a reasonably accurate under- 
standing of the present situation and the short term future, and be able 
to project some suggestions for the long tent future. Comparison with the 
United States studies cited confirms these findings, as shown in the pre- 
ceding section. 

It is apparent that there is a trend towards establishing some kind 
of formal counselling service, with professionally qualified staff. Given 
such a service, students will take their personal -social, their academic 
and their career problems to that resource a good share of the time, as well 
as a variety of other kinds of problems (see Tables 9 and lO). 

Hiis does not eliminate the need for other resources, and indeed com- 
munication among resource people on each campus needs to be Implemented with 
special effort. It is probably not by chance that there is little regular 
communication between counselling services and the faculty, and that coun- 
selling services perceive the faculty as least impressed by their services 
(see Table 14). 

If we consider the range of services that students vdll seek out and 
use, it is apparent that we roust think seriously about ratios of student 
personnel to students as well as faculty to students. Certainly nc one 
would consider one faculty member to 1600 or 1700 or 2000 students as a 
reasonable ratio. And while one would not say that there need to be equal 
numbers of student personnel members ar4d faculty members, certainly we 
need to recognize that the objectives of student services cannot be met 
adequately under the present arrangements. 

It is almost impossible to think of creating enough trained people 
to continue in the same patterns as the past. Still training is certainly 
one of the important problems to be faced and this problem is not presently 
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being solved in inservioe training nor in the training of nev counsellors* 

The pace at \diich plans are developing is obviously inadequate. 

We must also exercise our iioaginations ibuch more to create less tradi* 
tional ways of looking at student services and their place in the ^otal 
university comnunity* We must particularly think in terms of the ‘expert 
consultant* role, i.e* as people who know a good deal about university stu- 
dents and about the university* We must think of doing many things with 
groups of people » and see curselves as change-agents in a much broader frame 
of reference. 

Students come to university intending to change. It is a time for 
growth and development intellectually y socially and emotionally, aesthetically 
and spiritually (D. G. Appley). Surely the university ought to be preparing 
to implement that process — and indeed to assure that such growth and devel- 
opment have the opportunity to take place ( Sanford). It would seem to be self 
apparent that this means that all members of the community, traditionally 
divided into camps of students, faculty and administration — with student 
services as a kind of subcategery of administration — ^ must meet together to 
create ways of making this possible. What role counselling services will 
take in this enterprise is one to be very seriously contemplated immediately. 
Surely the ’’fantasy" section of the survey did not reveal these kinds of 
imaginingf • 

Will such services remain a supplementary resource for "the misfits"? 

An "available" resource if someone wishes to seek it out? An increasingly 
peripheral resource as other parts of the community recognize the importance 
of Icoking at the total university - and providing for all members of the 
community in meaningful ways? Or will counselling services come to see 
themselves as at least an important partner in the overall planning and 
policy and decision making channels? Certainly questions of standards and 
models must deal with these kinds of considerations if there are to be 
useful answers generated. 

It is very apparent that there is currently, and there will be increas- 
ingly, a shortage of staff members vAiose major concern is related to coun- 
selling as presently viewed and loosely defined. It is worth remembering that 
there are other resources available, actually or potentially, to do at least 
some of the kinds of things that counsellors now do. (See Trbles 9 ^ 10 e.g. ). 
What then can be the unique or special purposes of a counselling service or 
its equivalent on a campus? 



EPIIOGUE 



I trust that in a voiking paper it is net unreasonable to conclude 
with some statements that can be attacked. Therefore I would like to move 
to the first person and state ny own position even more clearly. 

Colleges and universities are places \diere people come to learn, and 
therefore to change. Althou^ much thought and effort have gone into the 
formal learning situations, i.e. the curriculum, most of the important 
"incidental" learnings have been left to chance, e.g. developing emotional 
maturity or aesthetic sensibility. Certainly there has been very little 
effort to integrate meaningfully the intellectual and non-intellectual growth 
and development of student s-in-a-university, i.e. the recognition that 
colleges ought intentionally to plan for and implement ways of providing 
optimal environments for learning to take place - intellectually and 
emotionally, aesthetically, socially, spiritually, etc. 

Student personnel services, including counselling services, have been 
developed in the last century to work in the sirea of "incidental" learning 
in order to implement the objectives of higher education. But it is per- 
haps past time for noting that these are general objectives, and student 
personnel services should be wozicing integrally within these general objec- 
tives of higher education. That is, there needs to be concerted effort 
within the university to recognize the implications of the objectives most 
colleges and universities hold, and to work towards carrying out those 
intentions more directly. 

This means that counsellors, e.g. have the opportunity to become 
"consultants" in this exciting enterprise if they are willing, ready and 
able to supply the skills that are needed and to take the initiative. By 
and large it will take a concerted effort to provide the inservice training 
needed for those already in the fiel<^ and to recognize idiat kind of training 
must be provided for future counsel? if counselling services are to play 
a meaningful role. 

As always, differeLt colleges will develop unique models, but it is 
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not an exa^eration to aay that all must consciously evaluate their counselling 
services to see their place in the total university. 

Can a resource such as a counselling service afford simply to be 
"available on request" and not actively engaged in helping to create the 
kind of community where growth) leaming, innovation are all given optimum 
conditions? Whether the counselling service leads or shares in this activity 
is not the important question - it is that surely the coimsellors ou^^t to be 
aware of and som^ow centrally engaged in this common ooncem. 

It would seem to be so ri^t a time and so ripe a time for being the 
right people ih the right place at the right time. With so many urgent 
social problem^ to be solved in the world, what more exciting challenge than 
to be in a university at this time, and to have the opportunity to help 
create a community in which the gp^owth and development, the education, of 
able young people is the centred task? 

Ihe university represents society's higher aspirations. "And if our 
culture and society are to be changed at all by the delil>erate application 
of intelligence and foresight* agency has a better chance of initiating 
change than our institutions of higher learning/' (Sanford, p. 10 ). Ihey 
are supposed to "liberate the mind", "build the capacity to make value 
Judgments", "inculbate the Values and attitudes of democracy." (Sanford, pplO-ll) 
Ve need to remember that the university is a place \diere growing, 
changing individuals come to facilitate their growth; and expectations for 
change, implicit and explicit, are brought by all. The ideals of the uni- 
versity compfement the aspirations of the students, but the "facilitators" 
are often out of tune with both. 

Student services can serve as a resource for helping to close the gap 
between these two sets of intentions, and counselling services in particular 
should make a conscious attempt to close that gap. Traditionally this kind 
of service has been seen as a remedial attempt to alter a bad fit, but more 
and lore it is apparent that we must approach the problem differently emd 
more meaningfully. 

How can we establish and utilize the necessaiy resources to create a 
community in idiich the university and the student come close to realizing 
their intentions? Obviously as universities grow, we will need more of 
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everything. We mast certainly have more people vAiose concern is the study 
of the student, and of the university as a community. 

Whether these are 'faculty' or 'student personnel' is not the real issue - 
th^ must both be 'teachers'. Jbid we must look beyond the traditional 
separation of function. Just as courses are becoming 'interdisciplinary', 
and we cannot expect to stuff an idea into a bag labelled 'special discipline', 
so too we must stop worrying about labelling the problem solver, and look at 
the problem and the required skills. We must be ready to utilize the people 
with the skills and develop people with the skills \diich are needed. 

Agreement about the general objectives of higher education ou^t surely to 
be reaffirmed in our universities, and concentrated efforts be directed to 
implementing and facilitating the achievement of these objectives which 
includes developing a philosoi^y of education consistent with what is known 
about personal development. 

Having taken one step, this preliminary survey, we ou£^t to move forward 
with a sense of urgency and purpose, or be ready to step aside and let 
someone else do it. Surely the questions are. 

If not now, when? 

If not you, \dio? 
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UmVERSITY COUNSELLING ASSOCIATION 
1967 SURVEY OP COUNSELLING SERVICES IN CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 

NOTEi PLEASE PRINT OR V/RITE PLAINLY AND COMPLETE AS BEST YOU CAN ALL ITEMS THAT 
APPLY TO YOUR UEUVERSITY. 



NAEIE op college or UiaVERSITY : 

LOCATION: 

City 

INF 0 R 1 <IANT: 

Name 






Province 



Position 



Date 



Enrolment : 


Pull -Time 
Undergraduate 


Full-Time 

Graduate 


Part-Time 


No. of Students in I966-67 








Projected No. of Students in 1970 








Projected No. of Students llaximum 









If no maximum is planned, check (^/) Year university started 



Comments : 



2 . Is there a "Counselling Service" nowV 

3. If "yes", vdien was it started? 

4 . If "no", when is it anticipated? 

5. V/hat is the official name of the Service? 

6. How is the Service placed in the administrative structure of your University? 



Yes No 

Year 

Year 




- 1 - 




SURVEY 



UCA 



1967 - 2 



Institution 

7. Who is in direct charge of the Service? Namei 



Position or Title: — 

8, List staff memlsers of the counselling service: (use another page if necessary) 





Check (^ \diere appropriate 


No. 

DavYS 

per 

Week 


NAME 

(include position, title, degrees, 
professional affiliation) 


Pull 

Time 


Part-time 
with Cross 
Appointment 
(name Dept.) 


Part-time 
from outside 
University 
(name agency) 















































































































































Clarifying Coniments: 
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Institution 

10. Coordination! Check (v) all appropriate spaces. 

Do members of the Counselling Service meet with members of other student services, 
faculty and administration? Yes No 



Stud.Serv . Faculty Admin. 

If "Yes", do they meet (a) regularly 

(b) occasionally _ — ■■■ — — 

(c) hardly ever . „ — - 

(d) informally 

(on demand) _ - — - — 

Vftio is responsible for coordination? ■ ■ - - ■ 

Who meets? ... ■ - - .. .. 1 . 



For what purposes? 



In vour own estimation, how well accepted or regarded is the Counselling Service 
in the University? Place "X" on appropriate number on scale. 


(a) ^y Administration 


Not well 
Accepted 


Moderately well 
Accepted 


Ebrfcremely 
Veil Accepted 


(b) By Fcculty 


1 2 


3 4 5 


6 7 


1 2 


34 5 


6 7 


(c) By Students 


1 2 


3 4 5 


6 7 



(d) Clarifying comments! 



SURVEY 



UCA 



1967 - 5 



Institution 



12. Are students charged extra for testing or counselling services'^ Yes No 
If "yes'’» 'diat is the fee schedule for 

(a) Counsellings 



(h) Testing: 

13. Are your counselling services available to the student *s 



(a) Parents 

(b) Siblings 

(c) Spouse 



(d) Children 

(e) Other 
Relatives 



Check all those that apply. 



Clarifying conments: 



14. Are your counselling services available to Extension and other part-time 
students? Yes No __ 

If ”yes", on idiat basis? 



15. 



Are your counselling services available to University staff members (faculty, 
administration, secretarial, etc.)? Yes No 




If ”y®s”, on what basis? 



SQRTET 



OCA 



1967 - 6 



Institiition 



15a. Hov is the counselling serrice publicisedy i.e. hroui^t to the attention of 
the students? 



15b. Is there an all university freduaan testing program? Yes ___ No 

15c. Is the counselling service involved in the freshman orientation program? 

Yes No 

If "yes"» how? 




C 



UCA 
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iMtitatlGB 



l6a. Do jou eoM* 1 a rtseaxch ms pmrt 



of the couusellins texrice 

Tee 



>6 



If "yes", please outline the areas under inrestieation. 



16b. Do you have any built-in procedures to evaluate yoxir counselling program? 

Yes No _ 

If "yes, how is Ihis conducted? 



o 

ERIC 
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lattitoilon 



17a. Ibae tha eounaaHins aaxrloa ststiatieal or other racorda of ita aazricas? 

Tea Ifo 

If **jea "9 imuld you ba villiog to share these in a future aurvegr? 

Yea lo 

17h* Vifiould jou be interested in developing a cosBon record keeping ayatea in the 
future ao reeorda nay be comaured %rith other universities? 

Yes Ho 

If "yea 9 idiat kinds of infoxnation should be kept? 

(give examples) 





W7 - 9 




stmr 






Iiwtltatian 



f****ll“« •«r»ic*« amiUble to pra-iaiiTmitjr •toloBto or to othtr 
UtdivUuals in Oio onHunitr Wio here no foxanl affilintion wltii tfao (biwraity? 

Tea ___ Bo __ 

If "jroo", please elalwiste. If "no", please describe future pi.ne for 
aborey if there should be ax^e 



19. Is there any liaison, fomal or infomal, between the University oovmselling 
service ^ other services in the oonammity? (include other educational 
institutions, e.g. high schools, etc>). 

Yes Ho 



If ’*y©s*', please elaborates If *'no”, please describe future plans for 
above, if there should be anye 



sonrar 
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OCA 



Institutioii 



20« Oeteribe taoj tp«cial features of jour co«ui8elliii(; service in texae of both 
etren^the and veakneseeet (include conaente about ealaiy here pleases mge 
of ealariest etc.). 

Strong points t 



Weak points: 



21. Describe any special problems on your campus \diich effect the day-to-day 

operations and the development of the counselling service, (e.g. difficulties 
in establishing or expanding the service, etc.). 



22. Related to No. 21, are there any characteristics or circumstances at your 
University vdiich make it more or less unique as an institution (i.e. create 
special problems and/or offer special advantages)? 



smrm 



TCI 
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iBstitatioo 



23 . 



caipiit? 

If **yea“f ar® these credit prognas? 

Are there inservice training prograns? 

If "no", are prograas being planned? 
Please elaborate! 



Yes 


_ lo 


Yes 


• Ho 


Yes 


- Ho 


Yes 


— Ho 



Any other connients on trainings 



o 

ERIC 



iMtitvtlon 



24. Ihis pa^ is reserved for you to Rake coRBents of any kind concerning your 
counselling service and its future developoent and ezpsnsion. Please feel 
free to include your fantasy of "the ideal counselling service" in your 
particular setting. 

A. I^sent goals and ohjectivess 



B, Uie Future - Pact and Fancy: 



SlBfEV 
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25* CoMente and eriticiasof thia Surrey: 



Inatitutiflii 



26. Would you be in favour of a follow-up survey next year? 




If "yee'S would you be in favour of a campus visit by a UCA (or CAUSPS) 
team? 

Yes 




If ”y®8*', \idio on your camuus should be invited (names i positions): (use other 
side of page if necessary) 



r 

I 

e 

ERIC 
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AFFHQIX B 



Canadian UnlTaraitiea Bepreaented 
in 1967 Sonrej of Counselling Services 
and Respondents 



University 
MARITIME FROYIRCES 



Respondent 



Acadia University 


Volfville 


N.S. 


Mr. David B. Barnes, Director of 
Counselling Centre 


Bathurst College 


Bathurst 


N.B. 


Rev. Clarence Cormier, Director 
of Guidance 


Dalhousie University 


Halifax 


N.S. 


Dr. H.D. Beach, Prof. A- Director, 
Student Counsel. A PSych. Serv. 
Centre 


Memorial Uhiv. of Nevfeund. 


St. John's 


Nfd. 


Dr. J.D. Eaton, Dean of Men 


Moncton* Uhiv. of 


Moncton 


N.B. 


Dr. Pierre Dion, Director, 
Centre Psyche-Social 


Mount Allison Iftiiversity 


Sackville 


N.B. 


Dr. E.G. Nichols, Prof. A Act. Head, 
Dept, of Psych. A Soc. 


Ht« St. Vincent College 


Halifax 


N 


Miss Margaret Ross, Nursing Instr. 


New Brunswick, Univ. of 


Fredericton 


!..B. 


Miss Edith G. McLeod, Registrar 


Nova Scotia A^. College 


Truro 


N.S. 


Mr. A.D. Ells, Dean, Voc.ATech.Tmg 


Nova Scotia Tech. College 


Halifax 


N.S. 


Mr. P.C. Hamilton, Placement Offr. 


St. Dunstan's University 


Charlottetown 


P.E.I. 


Mr. A.J. MacAdam, Student Counsllr. 


St. I^ancis Xavier Univ. 


Antigonish 


N.S. 


Rev. M.J. MacLean, Director, 
Guidance Centre 


St. Mary *8 University 


Halifax 


• 

CO 

• 


Mr. L.W. Smith, Dir. Stud. Affairs 


QUEBEC 


Bleep's University 


Lennoxville 




Dr. D.D. Smith, Head, Psych. Dept. 


Laval University 


Quebec 




Mr. Andre Bellerive, Dir., 
Guidance Service 


Loyola of Montreal 


Montreal 




Major J. Philip Hale, Supervisor, 
Guidance Centre 


Macdonald Coll. of McGill U. 


St. Anne de Bellevue 


Mr. E.T. Hallberg, Asst. Prof., 
Dept, of Guidance A Counselling 


Marianopolis College 


Montreal 




Hr. A. A. Surkis, Clinical Psychgst. 


McGill University 


Montreal 




Mr. J. Stanley Kennedy, Asst. 
Student Counsellor 


Montreal, University of 


Montreal 




Dr. Roger E. Lapointe, Directeur, 
Svc. de Orientation 


Sherboeke, Uhiv. of 


Sherbrooke 




Dr. J. Aurele Gagnon, Directeur, 
Svc. de Orientation 


Sir George Williams Uhiv. 


Montreal 




Mr. J. A. Sproule, Director of 
Guidance Services 



L iffl 



o 
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OHTiRIO 


Brock UniTcrsity 


St. Catharines 


Mr. Arthur B. Brain, Student 
Affairs Bireetor 


Glendon Coll., York UniY. 


Toronto 




Br. VUllM Blck, Counsellor 


Guelph OhiYersitj 


Guelph 




Hr. Ian A. liiite. Counsellor 


Lakehead Ikiivenitj 


Port Arthur 




Rev. John W. Kerr, Be«i of Students 


Laurentian Dniveraitj 


Sudbury 




Mr- Jack N. Blardick, Act. Bir., 
Student Courselli^ Service 


McMaater UnlYeraity 


Hamilton 




Mr. Rudolph Heinxl, Bireetor, 
Student Counselling Service 


Ottava, University of 


Ottawa 




Br. Serge Piccinin, Bireetor, 
Counselling Service 


Queen's University 


Kingston 




Rev. A.V. Leverty, Chaplain 


Royal Militazy College 


Kingston 




Lt.Col. J.M. Brownlee, Bireetor 
of Cadets & Military Tmg. 


Toronto, University of 


Toronto 




Br. B.J. McCullodi, Bireetor, 
Advisory Bureau 


Waterloo, University of 


Waterloo 




Br. Charles Preston, Bireetor, 
Counselling Service 


Waterloo Lutheran Univ. 


Waterloo 




Miss Esther J. Brandon, Bean of 
Women 


Western Ontario, Univ. of 


London 




Br. Leola £. Neal, Bean of Women 
and Prof, of Psych.; Br. H.V. 
Thurlow, Counsellor 


Windsor, University of 


Windsor 




Br. Orian Worden, Coordinator, 
Psych. Services 


York University 


Toronto 




Br. Joan Stewart, Asst. Prof. , A: 
Asst. Bir. Pty^. Services 


WESTERN PROVINCES 


Alberta, University of 


Edmonton 


Alta. 


Br. A.V.B. Heught Bireetor, 
Student Couns. Services 


British Celumbia, Univ. Of 


Vancouver 


B.C. 


Mrs. Helen McCrae, Bean of Women; 
Mr. A.F. Shirran, Bireetor, 
Student Services 


Brandon University 


Brandon 


Han. 


Mr. R.B. HcFarlane, Student 
Personnel Officer 


Calgary, University of 


Calgary 


Alta. 


Br. C.M. Christensen, Birecter, 
Student Counselling Service 


Manitoba, University of 


Winnipeg 


Han. 


Br. R.I. Hudson, Bireetor, 
Counselling Service 


Saskatchewan, Univ. of 


Saskatoon 


Sask. 


Mr. R.A. Rennie, Bir. Counsel. & 
Student Affairs 


Simon Fraser University 


Burnaby 


B.C. 


Miss Lolita Wilson, Bean of 
Student Affairs 


St. John's College 


Winnipeg 


Han. 


Hr. B.J. Lawless, Head, 
Bept. of Pdychology 


St. Paul's College 


Winnipeg 


Man. 


Hr. R. Stelmack, Lecturer 


United College 


Winnipeg 


Han. 


Br. C.J. Robson, Chairman, 
Bept. of Psychology 


Vancouver City College 


Vancouver 


B.C. 


Mr. R.H. Speed, Counsellor 


Victoria, University of 


Victoria 


B.C. 


Br. Esme N. Poord, Bireetor, 
Counselling & Testing 
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